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ERRORS OF THE FRESS.- 

The last number of this work went to the 
Press while the Editor was upon a visit to a neigh- 
bouring State. He was vexed to perceive that 
many typographical errors escaped the notice of 
the proof reader. Few of them, however, were of 
such a nature as to be misunderstood by readers 
in general. It is hoped that we shall not soon 
again find an apology of this kind to be neces- 
sary. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

It appears that the “servants of the people,” 
who by special authority act as the rulers of the 
District of Columbia, are not yet disposed to listen 
to our prayers. Whether they will ever do so, 
depends upon the WILL OF THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 

Sundry petitions, for the abolition of slavery in 
this District, in addition to those last mentioned, 
have recently been presented to Congress. Among 
them, was one from Bullitt county, Kentucky, sign- 
ed by upwards of four hundred of its citizens. 

As we anticipated, this question will, no doubt, 
receive the “go by,” at the present session: yet 
we hope the friends of the measure will be induc- 
ed, from this very circumstance, to “buckle on 
their armor,” and renew their application at the 
next. We shall assuredly succeed, in time, if we 
hold on; and who so recreant as to abandon the 
cause in the hour of trial? We have gained the 
attention of thousands to this important subject; 
and we shall soon gain that of thousands more, if 
we firmly and actively persevere. Let none be 
discouraged. Truth and justice must eventually 
triumph, if their advocates and agents perform 
their duty. 

To ensure success in this undertaking, THe 
ELECTORS MUST INSTRUCT THEIR REPRESENTATIVES; 
and in order to accomplish this, (or, at least, to 
make the beginning,) lect memorials and petitions 
be forwarded to both houses of Congress, from 
every section of the Union.—Let the tables, the 
seats, and the very aisles of their halls be stowed 
with. them.—Let the majesty of the people—the 
“free, sovereign, and independent people,”’—pro- 
claim in a voice of thunder that the hellish sys- 
tem of man-enslaving, and man-merchandizing, 
shall no longer be tolerated at the capital of the 
nation—no longer blast the fair fame and dis- 


grace the most “free government” upon the face 
of the earth! 











me A 
MEXICAN COLONIZATION. P 

Enough has been said respecting the climate, 
soil, productions, &c. of the Texas country, to 
enable the intelligent reader to form a tolerably 
correct opinion of the advantages it holds out to 
the farmer and the planter. When we consider 
the fact that many of the best markets for our 
flour, pork, &e. &c. (where those articles are 
taken under heavy duties, in some cases more 
than two thousand miles,) are within avery few 
days sail of the Texas ports; and when we consid- 
er, also, that such articles may be produced ih 
that country, as well as in this, and taken to those 
markets without the payment of any duties what- 
ever, some idea may be likewise formed of its 
commercial advantages. 

But we are desirous of furnishing the reader 
with a general view of the policy of the govern- 
ment in its broadest and most extensive features, 
as it is connected with the settlement of the terri. 
tory in question, For this purpose, we avail our- 
selves of the information contained in a pamphlet, 
published in the year 1831, and: circulated in our 
eastern states. It begins with an address to the 
public, from which we make the following ex- 
tract:— 


“The country now called Texas, situated on in 
Gulf of Mexico, between the United States and the 
Rio Grande, * and lying principally between the 
28th and 35th degrees of north latitude, was first 
made an object of public attention by the discus. 
sions relating to the purchase of Florida. It was 


by the treaty of cession of that country, that the 
boundaries of Louisiana were fixed; by a 
acquainted with its advanta it was 


that the most healthy and fertile tract of in 
North America was sacrificed to the eee 
of Florida,;—the great politica: object of Mon- 
roe’s administration. In 1819, however, the relin- 
quishment of Texas, considered at that time as an 
integral part of Louisiana, was comparatively no 
loss to those who alread more. land 
than they could settle, and who had then but little 
knowledge of its intrinsic and local advan 
they have been laid open by the blican 
vernment of Mexico, since its emancipation fom 
the enthralling yoke of Spanish despotism. The 
influence of free constitutions and of — laws 
has seldom been more perfect] 
in the-sudden devclopment ory roa and 
advantages which this fertile country now-exhib- 
its. 

“The Spanish government, so long .as ‘it main- 
tained its sovereignty in America, not only abso- 

* This river was, proba , once viewed 1 
western limit of Texas; 4 for s time, the 
Mexicans have considered the river 

On it 


boundary. The State of Tamaulipas borders 
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insti prohibited the settlement of foreigners upon || 
the 


rontier provinces of its possessions, but even 
discouraged its own subjects from occupying the 
Jands which now present such great temptations 
to farmers, mechanics, and manufacturers. 
“Immediatety after the dissolution of its con- 
néxion with Spain, Mexico began to follow the 
bright example set by their northern neighbors of 
the United States, who, from a liberal course of 
policy in granting the public lands to enterprising 
settlers, in the short space of twenty years have 
erected several states and territories, of the most 
industrious population, out of the region which 
would still have been called the wilderness of Louisi- 
ana, if it had remained under the Spanish yoke.” 


The object of Mexico is, to populate her unin- 
habited territory; and, with this view, she has 
adopted the most liberal system, relative to coloni- 
zation, known in modern times. Weagain quote 
the author of the pamphlet, above mentioned: 


“'T’o show the desire of the governmentand spirit 
of its laws, it will be useful to call the attention of 
the reader to the first article of the National Co. 
lonization law of the 18th August, 1824, where- 
in ‘the Mexican nation offers to foreigners, who 
come to establish themselves within its territory, 
security for their persons and property, provided 
they subject themselves to the laws of the coun- 
try;’ to the 7th article, in which the congress in- 
terdicts its own authority to prohibit the entrance 
of any foreigner as a colonist, unless imperious 
circumstances should require it, with respect to 
the individuals of a particular nation; to the 14th 
which guarantees the contract the Empresarios 
make with their colonists; and to the 15th, which 
prohibits any person from holding lands acquired 
under this law, who does not live within the lim- 
its of the republic. 

“On the 6th of April last, another national law 
was passed, relating, in some of its articles, to the 
colonization of the lands of the republic. It inhi- 
bits the entrance of foreigners by the northern 
frontier without passports; requires the states 
strictly to observe the laws of colonization, and to 
prevent the introduction of slaves. It contains a 

rohibition of the citizens of foreign countries, 
bing adjacent to the Mexican territory, from set- 


, as colonists, in the states or territories of 


the republic, adjoining such countries, and sus- 
nds the terms of those contracts which are op- 
posed to this article, so far as the same are not 


complied with. It opens the coasting trade to 
foreign vessels, for transporting the produce of 
the colonies to Matamoros, Tampico, and Vera 
Cruz, for four years, and admits the importation of 
frame houses, and every kind of foreign provi- 
sions, into the ports of Galveston and Matagorda, 
free of duty for two years. This law appears 
from the terms of it, to be occasional and tempo- 
rary; and while it inhibits foreigners of one parti- 
cular nation, from becoming settlers, leaves the 
choice of colonists from all others, open to the 
contractors,“ 

“The principles of the permanent national co- 
lonization law of 1824, many of theimportant prin- 
ciples of which are herein before alluded to, the 


* The reasons, assigned for the enactment of this 
law, have been heretofore stated, viz. the belief that 
the government of the “United States of America” 
was determined to possess itself of the Texas coun- 
try, (by fraud or force, if it could not otherwise be 
done,) with the view of adding several more slave 
States to this Union.--G. U. E. 











=) 
reader will perceive are fully met by the legisla- 
ture of Coahuila and Texas; and such inducements 
are held out to settlers and contractors, in their 
state law of the 24th of March, 1825, as it was 
thought would have the effect of inducing the im- 
mediate emigration of foreigners into its territo- 
ries; and such was the effect, as far as the law 
was known, which was not however extensively. 

“The preamble and first section of this law, set 
forth the desire of the government, in language 
calculated to induce the highest confidence; the 
interest of the state guarantees its design, and 
both are reassured by the Castilian honor of the 
nation, which uses the terms in which it is couch- 
ed. The words are, ‘the constituent Congress of 
the free, independent, and sovereign state of Coa- 
huila and Texas, desiring by every possible means 
to augment the population of its territory; promote 
the cultivation of its fertile lands; the raising and 
multiplication of stock, and the progress of the 
arts and commerce; and being governed by the 
constitutional act, the federal constitution, and the 
basis established by the national decree of the ge- 
neral Congress, No. 72, have thought proper to 
decree the following law of colonization. 

“‘Art. 1. All foreigners, who, in virtue of the 
general law of the 18th of August, 1824, which 
guarantecs the security of the persons and proper- 
ty, in the territory of the Mexican nation, wish to 
remove to any of the settlements of the state of 
Coahuila and Texas, are at liberty so to do, and 
the said state invites and calls them.’ The se- 
cond article assures those who do so, that instead 
of being incommoded, (referring probably to the 
inconvenience scttlers suffered when the state was 
under the Spanish dominion,) they should be free- 
ly permitted to follow any branch of industry they 
think proper. The 3d and 4th articles permit any 
foreigner, then in the state, to domiciliate himself, 
by making a declaration to that effect to the mu- 
nicipal authority, and gives him liberty to select 
any vacant land for his residence. 

“Articles 8 and 9 authorise the making ofcon- 
tracts for colonization, and repeats the guaranty 
of the national government, regarding the con- 
tracts made by the empresarios [contractors,] with 
the families brought on at their own expense. 
The 32nd article makes the following extremely 
liberal and encouraging provision. 

“*During the first ten years, counting from the 
day on which the new settlement may have been 
established, they shall be free from all contribu- 
tions, of whatever denomination, with the excep- 


| tion of those which, in case of invasion by an ene- 


my, or to prevent it, are generally imposed. And 
all the produce of agriculture or industry of the 
new settlers shall be free from excise duty, (Alea- 
bala,) or other duties, throughout every part of the 
state, (with the exception of the duties for working 
the mines.) After the termination of that time, 
the new settlements shall be on the same footing, 
as to taxes, with the old ones; and the colonists 
shall also, in this particular, be on the same foot- 
ing with the other inhabitants of the state.’ ” 

“The laws go further, and besides granting ex- 
emption to the settlers for ten years, of all taxes 
and duties upon articles imported for their own 
use, in the 42nd article allows the exercise of a 
freeman’s privilege to foreigners, by making them 
‘eligible to elect the members of their municipal 
authorities, and to be elected to the same.’ 

“In addition to the provisions contained in the 
laws, the land commissioner’s instructions, pre- 
pared under the direction of the legislature, pro- 
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vide, that it shall be the duty of the commissioner, 
neeping in view the contract of the empresarios 
with the government, and the colonization laws, to 
examine the recommendations which the new set- 
tlers shall produce from the local authorities of the 
place they shall have removed from, accrediting 
their Christianity, morality, and steady habits; 
and then goes on and points out the mode in which 
deeds are to be obtained by the settlers, as fol- 
lows:— 

“‘*The commissioner shall issue, in the name 
of the state, the titles for land, in conformity with 
the law, and put the new colonists in possession 
of their lands with all legal formalities, and the 
previous citation of adjoining proprietors, should 
there be any.’ 

“Tis other duties are, to lay out towns, survey 
townships by base lines of north and south and 
east and west lines, establish ferrics, preside at po- 
pular elections, &c. &c. 

“Tt will be expected, perhaps, that some infor- 
mation should be given of the form and powers of 
the government, which exercises jurisdiction over 
the territory in question. Of this, to citizens of 
the United States, it would perhaps be enough to 
say, that it is modelled on their own; but to Euro- 
peans it may be necessary to add, that Mexico 
consists of eighteen separate states and five terri- 
tories, united under one general government, or 
federal head. Its form is republican representa- 
tive. It consists of an executive called the presi- 
dent, chosen for four years, and not re-eligible un- 
til after the expiration of four years more; of an 
independent judiciary, and a legislature of two 
branches. 

“*The faculties of the general Congress are to 
sustain the national independence, and provide for 
the national security and preservation of its exte- 
rior relations; to preserve the federal union of the 
states, and the peace and public order of the inte- 
rior of the federation; to maintain the independ- 
ence of the states among themselves, and to sus- 
tain their proportional equality of obligations and 
rights; and, generally, it has power to conduct 
and manage all the exterior relations of the coun- 
try.’ ‘ 
“The powers of the state government of Coa- 
huila and Texas are vested in a governor, legisla- 
ture, and judiciary, similar to those of the United 
States of North Amcrica, and arise among: others 
from the following preliminary dispositions. 

“Every man who inhabits the territory of the 
state although he be in transit, shall enjoy the im- 
prescriptible rights 9° liberty, security, property 
and equality; and it is the duty of the state to con- 
serve and protect, by wise and equitable laws, 
those general rights of mankind. 

“It is also an obligation on the state to protect 
all its inhabitants in the right which they have to 
write, print, and publish freely their thoughts and 
political opinions, without the necessity of exami- 
nation, revision or censure, anterior to their publi- 
cation. 

“In this state no person shall be born a slave, 
neither will the introduction of slaves be permit- 
ted under any pretext.* 

“Foreigners who are actually and legally do- 





*Some of the settlers in Austin’s colony, subse- 
quently to the enactment of this law, adopted the 
plan of taking in slaves under indentures for the 
term of ninety-nine years. But the legislature, at its 
last session, passed an act, declaring that no inden- 
ture should be binding, under any circumstances, for 
a longer period than ten years.-—-G. U. E. 
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miciliated in the state, are citizens, whatever may 
have been the country of their nativity. 

“Provision is made in the constitution, ‘that 
every inhabitant of the state can terminate hi» dif- 
ferences, be the state of the case what it may, by 
the medium of arbitrators, or in any other extra 
judicial manner, and all agreements tu arbitrate 
shall be religiously observed.’ In most cases, ‘no 
suit in writing can be maintained until an amica- 
ble settlement shall first be attempted in the form 
prescribed by law.’ 

“Putlic instruction is predicated upon the fol- 
lowing basis: ‘In all the towns of the state, there 
shall be established a competent number of com- 
mon schools, in which there shall be taught read- 
ing, writing, and cyphering; the catechism of the 
Christian religion, a short and simple explanation 
of the constitution, and the general one of the re- 
public; the rights and duties of man in society, 
and that which can conduce to the better educa- 
tion of youth.’ 

“The method of instruction shall be uniform 
throughout the state, and in those places where it 
may be necessary, there shall be institutions of 
learning more suitable for disseminating public in- 
struction in the useful arts and sciences.” 


We close our review of this pamphlet, with one 
more extract, relative to the future prospect of the 
political condition of the Texas country. And we 
shall, hereafter, endeavor to show the reciprocal 
adventeges, to both the Mexican government and 
that of the United States, which would be likely - 
to result from the establishment therein of colo- 
nies, or settlements, of the colored people, who 
may be desirous of emigrating from this country. 
The writer proceeds: 


“It was said, in the first part of this address, 
that, until it was otherwise conceded by the trea- 
ty of Florida, it was always supposed that Texas 
was an integral part of Louisiana, by which it is 
bounded on the east and on the north. Its nu- 
merous rivers rising in the United States and emp- 
tying into the Guif of Mexico, the fertility of its 
soil, capable of supporting 1 illions of inhabitants; 
its harbors, and particularly the bay of Galveston, 
nearly as large as Narraganset bay, in which there 
is a great depth of water, but which has a fixed 
bar of twelve fect water at low tide, which might 
be easily removed, so as to make it a most healthy 
and commanding naval station, are local induce- 
ments of sufficient importance to make this terri- 
tory a desiruble acquisition to the United States. 
But its importance to this country, more than all, 
arises from the commanding power it would give 
to another, should it fall into her hands. Should 
Great Britain, to whom Mexiceo is indebted in 
something like seventy millions of dollars, te 
it, circumstaneds, in the political relations of the 
two countries, may easily be imagined, which 
would make the possession of that terri 
her a matter of immense im ce to us. 

New Brunswick and Nova ia on the east, Ca. 
nada on the north and northwest, ( ing a 
few degrees of the Rocky Mountains,) and Texas 





on the west, she would as completely environ the 
United States, as the natives of the east do her 
East Indian possessions, and would require us to 
keep up, at least, as large a force for our own de- 
fence against ker, as she does against them. She 
would even more completely encompass us,.if the 
ocean were now her own, as she used once to 


callit. 
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“As it was the fear that Louisiana would fall 
into the hands of his great maritime enemy, that 
induced Bonaparte to offer it to the United States, 
which it was his policy to strengthen as the com- 
mercial rival of Britain; so it should be our policy 
to prevent the Texas becoming one of her provin- 
ces,—It was probably with these views in part, 
that the ministers to Mexico, of both the last and 
present administrations of the United States, have 
been instructed to negotiate on the subject ot the 
purchase of Texas, should Mexico be willing to 
sell it. The disposition to cede this territory to 
us, It seems the government of Mexico does not 
possess; but in case a cession of it should become 
necessary to attain funds for its exhausted treasu- 
ry, Great Britain would most probably be favored 
with the offer of it in preference to the United 
States; and there are many reasons for supposing 
she is now negotiating for it. 

“While the stability of the government of either 

of these powers, as it might seem to some, would 
give a greater value to local possessions in Texas, 
yet'it can hardly be supposed that the jealousy of 
either power will permit a quiet cession of it to the 
other; and such is our view of the policy of Texas 
itself, if that is to govern, (and surely the voice of | 
the people should have some influence upon the 
decision,) the colonist of Texas should not desire 
it. The reasons are few and simple upon which 
this opinion is founded. In the ‘first place, were 
Texas to become British, it would be like her 
other American possessions, a colony instead of a 
state. It would be dependent on her for rulers 
and laws, and would be governed by the political 
policy and commercial monopoly of its step-mo- 
ther, instead of itsown. Should the United States 
acquire it, all the advantages it now possesses by 
the liberal settlement laws and tar if protecting 
policy of Mexico, would be lost to it; the progress 
of population would be impeded by placing the 
minimum price of its lands on a footing with those 
of the United States, and all the produce of its soil 
and manufactures, which have now the markets 
of Mexico open to it, duty free, would be subject 
to the payment of the same duties in those mar- 
kets as those of any other foreign country. The 
effect of this would be to turn the produce of Tex- 
as from the markets of Matamoros, ‘Tampico, and 
Vera Cruz, where corn sells at$5 a barrel, to New 
Orleans, where it fetches less than one, and to 
cause a reduction in the value of other articles of 
export in the same proportion. They must: be 
blind indeed, who wish a change attended with 
such consequences. 

“Another reason why a cession of Texas is not 
desirable to its inhabitants, arises from their con- 
dition under ifs present government. ‘They are 
perfectly contented with it; they desire no better 
—it is a free republic like that of the United States; 
the people choose their ownrulers and make their 
own laws, and those laws exempt them from du- 
ties upon all goods imported for their own use, 
and from all taxes for the support of government, 
for ten years from their settlement. What more 
can they desire? and if they did, we know not to 
what government they can look with a prospect of 
attaining it.” 





‘PTIE ABOLITIONIST.” 
We have received the first and second numbers 
of this publication, for January and February. It 


Garrison & Knapp, in Boston. The size of the, 
work is somewhat less than was originally con- 
templated, each number containing sixteen pages, 
not quite so large as those of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation. It has a handsome cover, 
and is well edited, and neatly printed. The first 
number is accompanied by a beautiful cop- 
perplate engraving, representing a female mis- 
sionary, instructing a native African. This en- 
graving, itself, is worth the price demanded for 
the volume. ‘The friends of universal emancipa- 
tion may assist materially in promoting the good 


cause, by extending the circulation of this valu- 
able work. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS-——NULLIFICATION, 
j This gentleman continues to pursue an extra- 
ordinary course. We have not had leisure to at- 
tend the sittings of the House of Representatives; 


|| but we learn that, on the morning of the 4th inst. 


he indirectly opposed any action of Congress upon 
the proposal to abolish slavery in the District ot 
Columbia; (it will be remembered, too, that the 
people of the District have again petitioned for the 
enactment of a law to that effect;) yet, on the same 
day, he delivered a speech replete with appropri- 
ate rebuke against the spirit of nullification in the 
south, and threatened the slave holders with the 
“action” of the northern States, (in their State ca- 
pacity,) relative to the system of slavery. 

But we shall attempt no criticism of his con- 
duct, in this case. ‘The reader will make his own 
comment. We give, below, in as brief a compass 
as possible, a view of the speech just alluded to, 
from one of the newspapers. 


“Mr. Adams, yesterday, appeared in the house 
of representatives, in odd positions. In the morn- 
ing, he was opposing indirectly, any action of Con- 
gress upon the proposal to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. In the afternoon he deli- 
vered, in favor of the protecting system, one of the 
most forcible speeches ever made here on the 
protecting system—not over twenty minutes dura- 
tion—but pithy, cogent, convincing, overwhelm- 
ing. In this he argued, that “protection” was the 
end and aim of all government. ‘To protect the 
interests as well as the civil rights of the indivi- 
dual was the duty of government. ‘Protection’ 
pervaded every principle and section of our con- 
federacy. ‘The slave interest of the south, which 
he termed ‘the machinery of the south,’ was pro- 
tected with a representation in Congress ot over 
twenty members. ‘The machinery of the free 
states had no such representation. This repre- 
sentation of southern machinery had controlled 
nearly all the important measures of our govern- 
ment, in opposition to the votes and wishes of the 
free states. Again, the standing army of 6,000 
soldiers was for the protection of this machinery. 
What interest had the spindles of the north, or 
the shepherds of the north, inthis standing army! 
Or what interest had the backwoodsman in the 
navy, intended for the protection of commerce and 
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not fer the good of the whole. If protection was 
unconstitutional, it was so in other instances than 
in that of the tariff. Mr. Adams here remarked in 
reference to the representation of slaves, that if 
this power was not granted in the compact, and 
the question was to come up anew, he never would 


concede it. But grant, he remarked, the power 


to abolish the protection extended to the north, 
will not the north soon exclaim against the pro- 
tection extended’ to the south! ‘The standing 
army instructed to keep slaves in obedience will 
soon be abolished. Slave representation will be 
struck out next. The navy voted down next. 
Mr. A. then adverted to the position of South Caro- 
lina, questioned whether she had now a republican 
form of government as guaranteed in the constitu- 
tion, argued that the question of nullification must 
be met, and now was the best time; for if evaded 
now, it would soon spring up under a more dan- 
— form—and with all due respect to South 
‘arolina, he would add, there were other states 
who could put on a much more imposing front.” 


He concluded with the following allusion to the 
bill, for the modification of the tariff, introduced 
by Mr. Verplanck: 


“The notion held out in favor of the bill was, 
that it was to allay discontents.—And the chair- 
man of the committee of ways and means had de- 
livered a very pathetic and very eloquent eulo- 
gium upon fear. Mr. A. had listened to it with 
great delight, but as he knew that gentleman to 
be an accomplished classic scholar, he would ven- 
ture to remind him that there were other virtues 
besides fear, suitable for the exercise of a patriot 
and a statesman, on which as just and eloquent 
eulogiums might be pronounced. Among these 
was the virtue of fortitude—a virtue, which he 
was under a solemn conviction that every mem- 
ber of this house, and every intelligent citizen of 
this community, would at no distant day be called 
upon to exercise. In commendation of which he 
would refer the gentleman to a classie authority, 
which no one better undersiood, or was more qua- 
lified to appreciate. He alluded to the sentiment 
80 eloquently expressed by the great Roman poet: 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 

Non vultus instantis Tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida.” 





PREJUDICE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





It is stated that a bill, having for its object the 
exclusion of colored people, migrating from other 
States, is before the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
We cannot, as yet, believe that the lawgivers of 
that enlightened commonwealth will adopt a mea- 
sure so cruel in its operations,as this would neces- 
sarily be. 

The statesmen of Pennsylvania, we are inform- 
ed, quote the acts of Ohio, and thence conclude 
that wisdom dictates the pursuit of a course similar 
to hers. 

We shall not, at present, discuss the immorality 
arising from legislative enactments which the pub- 
lic sentiment generally condemns.—But we will 
ask the attention of the Pennsylvanians to this 


: 
| 





important fact, viz. Notwithstanding all that has 


been said and printed, relative to the laws of Ohio, 





pene 
NOT A SINGLE COLORED MAN HAS YET BEEN COM. 


PELLED To LEave THE state, in consequence of 
those laws. It is true that some efforts were made, 
by malicious or prejudiced men, to expel them; 
and a few were frightened away; but the advo- 
cates of their expulsion have never been able to in- 
duce the people at large to join in their unholy cru- 
sade. They have not, and it is believed they will 
not enforce the odious laws in question. ‘The edi- 
tor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation has 
lately travelled much in Ohio, and the above is the 
result of his inquiries—The citizens, generally, do 
not perceive the least necessity for the exclusion 
of the colored people, and will not expel them. 

Then it may be well for the legislators of Penn- 
sylvania to consider, first, whether their constitu- 
ents are more prejudiced than the people of Ohio; 
and, secondly, whether they will approve such an 
oppressive measure as that in contemplation, as 
above mentioned. 


ENGLISH OPINIONS OF THE COLONIZATION 
SOCIETY. . 

The attempt of Elliott Cresson, to enlist the 
people of Great Britain in the cause of African 
Colonization, by representing the society, organ- 
ized in this country for the promotion of that ob- 
ject, as an Anti-Slavery Institution, has roused a 
spirit of inquiry relative to its true character and 
bearing. For a while he was successful in ma- 
king proselytes, and obtaining money; but a pow- 
erful re-action has taken place, that will throw 
some insurmountable obstacles in his path. 

It will also be recollected that a memorial from 
certain persons in England, favourable to the-Co- 
lonization Society, was presented to the Congress 
of the United States, at its last session. It was 
also stated that the venerable Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, and other distinguished English philanthro- 
pists, were friendly to the proceedings of the so- 
ciety. A letter from Clarkson, to Cresson, ap- 
proving of the establishment of the colony in 
Africa, &c. was published in the “ African Repos- 
itory,” some months since. This letter scouted 
the idea of depending on such measures, for the 
abolition of slavery in this country. Yet it was 
considered objectionable, by many of the advocates 
of African Emancipation, on that side of the At- 
lantic, and drew forth the following communica- 
tion from James Cropper, of Liverpool, one of the 
most active, clear sighted emancipators in Eng- 
land. We bespeak the attention of the reader to 
the arguments which he advances. 

Liverpool, 10th month 2d, 1832. 


My pear Frienp: 

It has caused me deep regret to see thy name 
amongst those of many long-tried friends of hu- 
manity as supporters of the American Colonization 
Society. ‘Though I am not surprised that many, 
under the mask of a yeluntary and prosperous 
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settlement of free blacks on the coast of Africa— 
a measure in which every friend of humanity 
must rejoice—have been led te support a scheme 
the nature and effects of which are of a very dif- 
ferent character. 

In judging of this scheme we ought never to 
lose sight of two facts with respect to the enslaved 
Africans in the United States, in which the enor- 
mitics of that free country have exceeded those of 
any other. The first is, the slaves are regularly bred 
for sale. The second, that in many of the States 
the laws affecting free blacks are of so violent- 
ly persecuting a character as to compel those who 
obtain their liberty to leave those States. From 
the former of these causes, instances must often 
occur (from the state of morals in slave countries) 
of fathers selling their own children!! From the 
latter has originated the Colonization Society; it 
arose out of these prejudices against colour, and 
is a direct attempt to extend the same principle 
to transportation. 

Why are slave-holders so anxious to send away 
free people of colour? Because their slave institu- 
tions would be endangered by the competition of 
res ble free black labourers; and they dread 

ill more their education and advancement in 
science. If they were desirous to serve the free 
blacks they would instruct them at home, (not a 
few of them, but every one that they send,) and 
not send them in ignorance to a barbarous coun- 
try. 

"To this real scheme of transporting the people 
of colour a professed one is attached, for the ulti- 
mate extinction of slavery, by the transportation 
of the whole black population to the coast of Afri- 
ca; and we are gravely told that one hundred 
thousand slaves are ready to be given up, if means 
can be found of sending them to Africa! A most 
extraordinary statement, and one for which I be- 
lieve there is no foundation, in either fact or pro- 
bability. Can it be believed that the slave-holders 
of the United States are ready to give up their 
am wt worth at least FIVE MILLIONS STERLING? 
a liberality unheard of since the foundation of the 
world. In all the rest of the United States, enough 
to pay the expense of their emigration cannot be 
raised, and hence it is sought for in England. If 
there was any truth in this wonderful statement, 
we must all of us have been sadly deccived about 
the debasing effects of slave-holding on the minds 
of those engaged in it. No other occupation ever 
produced such extraordinary liberality. 

It would be interesting to know to what class 
these men belong. Is it the practice of selling 
their own children which has produced this extra- 
ordinary effect? Or are these men among the 
slave-buyers, who purchase them for no other pur- 
pose than to give them their freedom as soon as 
the means of sending them to Libcria can be 
found? Is it not strange indeed, that any man can 
be bold enough to make assertions so obviously at 
variance with truth. 

To whatever extent this transportation of slaves 
was carried, the slave-holders know that the price 
of those slaves which remained would be enhanced, 
and their condition embittered, by the removal of 
all of liberty, so precious to the human soul. 
The coloured people being kept few and poor, 
will be prevented from rising, by fair competition, 
to the equal rank and honour to which that com- 

ition naturally conducts, when not marred in 
oe by some such scheme as the American 

ization Society. No wonder that with the 
exception of some who do not understand the plan, 





the planters are friendly to the colonization scheme. 
But the free people of colour are opposed to this 
scheme. They have committed no crime, and do 
not like to be transported and to suffer the highest 
penalty ofthe law next to death. 

To whatever extent the United States expatriate 
their cotton cultivators they destroy one of the 
chief sinews of their own prosperity, and increase 
the temptation to other states to renew the slave 
trade by fresh importations. The whole revenue 
of the United States, for fully thirty years to come, 
would be required to purchase the slaves and to 
transport them and the free blacks to Africa. 
Such an idea as the extinction of slavery by 
means of the Colonization Society can never have 
been seriously contemplated. No! perpetuation, 
and not extinction of slavery, is its object! 

The first command ever given to man was, “ Be 
fruitful and multiply.” Who can doubt that it is 
for his interest to obey this and every other com- 
mand of God? but in no case is it so manifest as 
when in a state of slavery. The value of men, as 
of every other commodity, is governed by their 
plenty er scarcity; where they are so abundant 
that parishes are willing to pay the expenses of 
emigration to get rid of them, there must be an 
end of slavery. Every increase of numbers tends, 
whilst it is a proof of better treatment, to promote 
the mitigation and final extinction of slavery; and 
it must be admitted that the Americans evince 
this proof of good treatment. 

The slaves in the United States have rapidly in- 
creased, and this increase has been beneficial to 
the cause of humanity. It is estimated that they 
have increased since 1808, (the time of both our 
and their abolition of the slave trade,) from 
1,130,000 to 2,010,000; and they have more than 
trebled the growth of cotton since the peace in 
1814, and have reduced its price to one-third of 
what it was then, though the Brazils, with all 
their slave trading, have only added one fourth 
part to their growth of cotton in the same time.— 
Hence it is plain, that if there has been any in- 
crease in the cotton cultivators of Brazils, few or 
no slaves can have been imported for its cultiva- 
tion. May we not then say that the increase of 
the slave population of the United States has done 
more than all our enormous expenditure for the 
suppression of the African slave trade? 

It cannot but be interesting to thee to know 
what would have been the effect of a similar in- 
crease in the English West Indian slaves. Had 
they increased in the same proportion as those of 
the United States (since the abolition of the slave 
trade) their numbers would have been 728,317 
more than they now are, which, if employed in 
the cultivation of sugar, would have been sufficient 
to have produced an increase of 240,000 tons an- 
nually, whilst all the slave trading of the Brazils 
and Cuba and the French colonies have only ad- 
ded 115,000 tons to their growth. Such an in- 
crease of sugar would have greatly reduced its 
price, and consequently the price of slaves, and 
thereby have destroyed the slave trade for the 
growth of sugar, as it has long since extinguished 
| that for the cultivation of indigo, and more recent- 
ly for the growth of cotton. 

The disguise is now removing, and the real 
tendency of the society is becoming apparent. A 
bill was reported to the House of Delegates of Vir- 
ginia for sending the free blacks away by force; 
but though this compulsory clause was rejected, 
it is added that several other motions were made, 
and decided by majorities which amply proved 
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the determination of the House to adopt some 
measure for the removal of the free blacks. These 
legislators admit that the free blacks will not leave 
the land without some sort of force; which may 
either be absolute, or by rendering their situation 
absolutely intolerable. 

Great injury has been done to the cause of 
negro emancipation by the encouragement which 
the agent of this most diabolical scheme has re- 
cael from the sanction of thy name. ‘The term 
diabolical is not too severe; for never did Satan, 
with more success, transform himself into an 
angel of light than in the gloss which has covered 
its defurmities. 

These persecuted free blacks view the whole 
plan with the abhorrence which is justly due to it, 
and with which we should view a plan of general 
transportation from the land of our nativity. ‘The 
slave-owners are its advocates and supporters. 
Surely the name of Clarkson will be withdrawn 
from the ranks of the oppressors, and will be found, 
as it has ever yet been, amongst the friends of the 
oppressed African race. 

Let us repair the injury which has been done 
on both sides of the water by this unholy connex- 
ion between slave-holders and philanthropists; for 
since this scheme has been on foot its deadening 
influence on the energies of the friends of humam.- 
ty in the United States has been most manifest. 

Let there no longer be any doubt which side is 
taken by the philanthropists of England. Let 
them declare their deep feeling of sympathy with 
these sorely-persecuted and oppresved people; and 
such an example will be followed in the United 
States, where the friends of humanity will hasten 
to leave the ranks of the oppressors, and the cause 
of justice will again flourish. 

May I particularly request thy attentive peru- 
sal of the following twenty pages, written by my 
friend Charles Stuart, one of the most devoted 
Christians I have ever known, and an unwearied 
advocate of the oppressed Africans. 

I am, with great regard, thy sincere friend, 

James Crorrer. 


MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 

Though we have occupied a large portion of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, with mat- 
ters relating to the proceedings of our friends in 
England, we cannot resist the inclination to copy 
the following, from the Boston Christian Register, 
to show how far the monarchists of Europe ere in 
advance of the high professing “republicans” of 
this country, in their practical advocacy of the 
principle of general liberty, or, at least, the “equal” 
rights ofman. Shame! shame!—a burning shame 
to the “democrats” of America!! What but the 
most wilful ignorance, the most glaring inconsis- 
tency, the most rank hypocrisy, or the most con- 
summate despotism, can account for this? 

From the Christian Register. 


SLAVERY IN THE WEST INDNES, AND IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The opposition in Great Britain to the slavery 
which exists in her colonies has recently increas- 
ed so rapidly, as to have created serious alarm 
among those who conceive themselves interested 
in supporting this system of i One of 
the strongest proofs of this alarm, is an address to 


the people of Great Britain and Ireland, signed by 
more than forty persons who own property. in 
West Indies, in which they deprecate the plans of 


the abolitionists. ‘To this address they have ap- 


pended what purports to be an abstract of the 
slave laws of the West India colonies. This do- 
cument has been circulated very extensively, by 
having copies of it attached to the most po 

magazines of Great Britain. Most of these laws 
have been very recently passed. And though 
there can be no doubt that the measure of amelio- 
ration adopted by the chartered colonies, have 
been forced upon them by a fear of the interfer- 
ence of parliament, yet it is but justice to add 
that they apparently exhibit some important im- 
provements upon their old systems. We have 
thought that some notice of these provisions which 


seem most favorable to slaves and people of color, 


might not be uninteresting to many of our read- 
ers, especially if brought into comparison with 
the negro codes of our southern states on the 
same points, 

In almost all the British islands, the working 
of slaves on Sunday, except upon domestic affairs, 
is prohibited. In almost all the slave states of 
this country the negro has no legal protection 
against compulsory labor on Sunday. 

The marriage of slaves is legalised and even 
encouraged by law in most of the islands. In the 
slave states, slaves are incapable by law of enter- 
ng into the marriage contract. 

n Jamaica, and our impression is, in all the 
crown colonies also, free persons of color are now 
placed in all respects on the same footing with, 
and enjoy all the civil rights and privileges of the 
white inhabitants. In no part of the United States 
are free persons of color placed by law on An equa- 
lity with the whites; for even in the few states in 
which the ‘state laws make no discrimination of 
color, this unfortunate class are subject to the 
disabling laws of the United States. us NO CO- 
lored person can be naturalized, or can be employ- 
ed in conveying the mail in any part of our coun. 
try. 

In Barbadoes, when a person imprisoned as a 
slave, claims to be free, if he cannot prove his 
freedom, the provost marshall is to advertise for 
proof, in default of which, after three months, 
such person shall be set at liberty, as free. This 
liberal proceeding is just the reverse of that ee 
ed in some of our slave states, where the unfor- 
tunate prisoner who cannot establish his right to 
freedom, is sold to pay the prison charges. 

In Grenada and St. Christopher, in cases of dis- 
puted freedom, the proof of slavery lies upon the 
person alleging it—This equitable principle is 
just the reverse of that adopted in the slave states, 
where the law barbarously presumes, that evory 
negro is a slave; so that if a negro claim his liber- 
ty, the burdea of proof lies upon him to establish 
his freedom. ‘T'hus, in America, the very sanctu- 
ary of freedom, slavery is preferred to liberty. 

In Grenada, Tobago, and Demerara, slaves are 
admitted as witnesses in all cases, civil and crimi- 
nal, precisely like free persons; and in the other 
islands the testimony of slaves is admitted against 
persons of every color in criminal cases, 
with considerable restrictions. In the slave states, 
on the contrary, the testimony of slaves and mu- 
lattoes, whether slave or free, cannot be admitted 
against a white person. 

In almost all the islands, slaves are now allow. 
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perty, and in some of the islands can prosecute 
and defend suits in regard to their property in 
their own names. On the contrary, in the slave 
states, the rigid principle “that slaves have no le- 
gal rights of property in things real or personal, 
and that whatever property they may acquire be- 
longs, in point of law, to their masters,” is still 
maintained in unrelaxed severity. 

Many other particulars might be pointed out, 
in which the recent laws of the British West In- 
dia colonies have mitigated the rigor of their slave 
codes, and which breathe a spirit of justice and 
humanity which is unknown in the slave laws of 
our southern states. We have already alluded to 
the cause which is changing the spirit of these 
codes in the British colonies, we mean the loud, 
long continued, and incessant attacks which the 
friends of freedom have made upon the system of 
slavery. ‘The exertion of the same moral power 
of reason and justice, will, without doubt, at no 
very distant period, abolish slavery in the British 
islands forever. 

Can nothing, we are naturally led to inquire, 
be done in the United States to free our country 
from the sin and shame of slavery? The answer 
is obvious. Let all who are opposed to the sys- 
tem express their opinions in regard to it, freely; 
let them call to their aid the powers of the pulpit 
and the press; let them unite in associations for 
the abolition of slavery; let them be active and 
constant in their exertions for this great object, 
never appalled by opposition, and never discourag- 
ed by defeat. In one word, let them use the same 
efforts which have been made in Great Britain to 
make the public understand the true nature of sla- 
very, and they cannot fail to produce effects as 
glorious as those which have been already obtain- 
ed in Great Britain, or those more glorious ones 
which are now in prospect. 





MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL FOR COLORED 
YOUTH. 

The New England Anti-Slavery Society has 
resolved to establish a school upon the principle 
indicated in the above title. The following arti- 
cles show something of the proposed plan of op. 
erations. We learn that more than five thousand 
dollars have been already subscribed. This is one 
of the best plans, for the establishment of schools, 
that haye ever been presented to the public.—May 
it be eminently successful. 

“'To promote the virtuous and guarded educa- 





tion of the free colored youth in the United States, 
to furm in them habits of industry, economy, and 


morality, as well as to extend to them the benefits | 


of literature and science,—we, the subscribers, | 
agree to pay to the Trustees to be chosen as here- 
inafter expressed, the sums affixed to our respec- 
tive names, for the purpose of establishing a school 
in some part of New England, for the education 
of colored youth on the Manual Labour System, | 
on the following terms: 

Article 1. Such part of the sums subscribed, as 
may be necessary, shall be invested in lands, build- 
ings, and farming and mechanical stock and ap- 
oo and other things requisite for the estab- 
ishment and support of the proposed institution, 
and shall remain forever a fund for the support of 
an institution for promoting an economical and 
judicious system of education for young persons 


a _____) 
their qualifications to become extensively useful 
as teachers and examples and benefactors to their 
brethren. 

Art. 2. The Trustees may invest such part of 
the funds as to them shall seem advisable in per- 
manent stocks, the income.to be appropriated to 
defray the expense of educating such pupils as 
may be otherwise unable to enjoy the benefits of 
the institution. 

Art. 3. While virtue and piety are to be regard- 
ed as essential parts of the education to be given 
in the proposed institution, and while Christianity 
will form the basis of the system, young persons 
of all sects and denominations shall be equally 
admitted to the school, and shall enjoy equal rights 
and privileges therein; there shall be no infringe- 
ment of the liberty of conscience in any manner 
whatever; and no measures shall ever be adopted 
tending to give any denomination the ascenden- 
cy in the government of the proposed seminary. 
In order to preserve these fundamental principles 
from violation, a majority of the Trustees shall ne- 
ver consist of persons of the same denomination of 
christians. This article is to be unalterable. 

Art. 4. As soon as it shall be ascertained that 
ten thousand dollars or upwards have been sub- 
scribed, the President of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society shall call a meeting of the con- 
tributors, by giving notice in at least three newe- 
papers published in Boston, and one or more in 
Providence, New-Haven, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, and by giving notice by mail to 
every person who may have subscribed to the 
amount of one hundred dollars or upwards, to as- 
semble in Boston at such time and place as he 
may designate, then and there, in conjunction with 
the Board of Managers of the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, to elect twenty Trustees, who, 
with their successors, shall have the perpetual go- 
vernment of the institution and management of its 
funds. If practicable, the Trustees thus chosen 
shaljl obtain an act of incorporation from the Le- 
gislature of the State in which the seminary may 
be situated, for the better security of the funds and 
interests of the institution, and embracing the prin- 
ciples of these articles as far as possible, 

Art. 5. After the first election, the Trustees shall 
be chosen annually, by joint ballot of the existing 
Trustees and the Board of Managers of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society. 

Art. 6. No subscription shall be called for until 
the amount of ten thousand dollars has been sub- 
scribed; while such sums.as may have been paid, 
will be invested in stocks by the Treasurer of 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society, to remain 
until Trustees are chosen, when it shall be paid 


to them.” 


DECLARATION OF THE GARRISON OF 
MEXICO. 

The following is extracted from an artiele, re- 
ceived subsequently to the publication of our last 
number. It shews the basis upon which the re- 
cent pacification rests, and is considered of suffi- 
cient importance to notice at this time. 


In the city of Mexico, December 27th, 1832, the 
chiefs, officers, and troops of the garrison, strongly 
desirous to terminate the disasters of civil war in 
which the nation is involved, and convinced that 
the project of pacification, sent to the government 
for their approbation, on the 11th instant, by his 
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have taken inw consideration, is not to take effect | 
—the military composing the garrison of Mexico 

have agreed, that although they consider it their 

duty to sustain the established government, while 

it was not disavowed by the majority of the na- 

tion; now, since the entire nation has declared in 

favor of the legitimacy of that of his excellency 

Manuel Gomez Pedraza in the supreme command, 

because he was elected in the year [828; and 

since Gen. Bustamente also recognises it, the 

garrison, resting on these honorable principles, 

and acquiescing in the general wish of their fel- 

low citizens, declare that they will not in any 

manner oppose it, and will not in any ‘way con- 
tribute to produce the misfortunes which would 
flow upon the people from a fruitless and crimi- 
nal resistance. We therefore agree on the follow- 
ing articles:— 

Art. 1. The garrison recognises his excellency 
Manuel Gomez Pedraza, as legitimate Presi- 
dent of the United Mexican states, according to 
the 84th article, 4th chapter, 1st section, of the ge- 
neral constitution. 

Art, 2. The garrison adopts, in all its parts, the 
plan of pacification proposed by their excelleneies 
Pedraza and Santa Anna, and adopted by his ex- 
cellency gen. Bustamente, and the division under 
his command; and also offers to enter into all fur- 
ther engagements and restrictions since agreed to 
by both generals, relating to the aforesaid plan, 

Art. 3. The garrison offers to preserve public 
tranquillity, and promises the security of life and 
property to all the inhabitants of this capital, by 
yielding to the political authorities such aid as 
they may need for this important object. 

Art. 4. The garrison respects the opinions of 
ull, whatever may have been their divergencies, 
unless they shall demand an overthrow of the pub- 
lic peace. 

Art. 5. The garrison hopes that all the autho- 
rities entrusted with the preservation of public 
order, and chiefly the governor of the district, will 
take such measures as will effectually seeure it. 

Art. 6. Persons who may be chargeable with 
exciting the least disorder, or exciting a revolu- 
tion, or aiding it, in any manner, shal! be responsi- 
ble for the consequences to the competent tribunals 
and judges, and immediately arrested. 





PRODUCTION OF FREE LABOR, 

The following address, on the subject of giving 
a preference to the production of free labor, over 
that of the unrewarded toil of slaves, was commu- 
nicated for publication in this work, some months 
sine, by a friendin Philadelphia. It was written 
by a colored man, and spoken by a young lad, 
named Joun E. Burr, at a public meeting in that 
city, in the early part of last summer. We hope to 
be excused for keeping it on hand so long. We 
have room for but a small portion of the interest- 
ing matter which the growing importance of the 
subject of emancipation presents to our view. 
Frienps anp Fetiow Citizens: 


There is no subject upon which I could address 
you, on the present occasion, more interesting to 
every descendant of the sons of Africa, than sla- 
very. ‘The existence of it has been a source of 
regret to every feeling and benevolent mind, since 
the system was first established. But the fre- 
quent appeals to humanity, to reason, and the 
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rights of man, have been overpowered by those 
erroneous and fatal views that have so generally 
prevailed, and which have been the means of keep- 
ing nearly three millions of our brethren in the 
most cruel and disgraceful servitude, and many 
of them subject to the most brutal treatment that 
human barbarity has been capable of inflicting. 
Which of us could bear the idea of seeing our 
father, mother, our brother, or our sister, torn 
from the domestic fireside by some ruthless in- 
vader; stowed in the narrow cells of a dark and 
filthy prison-ship, carried with others similarly 
situatea thousands of miles across the ery 
ocean, to a climate that is not congenial to their 
natures; and such of them as survive the cruel 
hardships of the voyage exposed for sale, destitute 
of clothing, like beasts of burthen? Does not hu- 
manity shudder at this idea! But however revolt- 
ing the idea may be to our minds, the facts are too 
notorious to be disputed. Our fathers were thus 
brought from the land of their nativity; and al- 
though we enjoy a portion of their freedom, which 
is the right of all the rational creation, thousands 
and millions of our brethren are still laboring 
under that grievous oppression, which is a dis- 

race to this land of boasted liberty and indepen- 

ence. They are compelled to labor under the 
lash of the whip, with their bodies frequently co- 
vered with clotted gore, when their strength will 
not permit their performing the task assigned 
them.—Food and clothing are scantily furnished 
them. Instead of having comfortable beds where- 
on to repose their wearied limbs, after the toil and 
fatigue of the day are ended, the cold damp earth, 
the hard and knotted floor, or at least a few hands- 
full of straw, supply the place of the soft and downy 
pillow; and they are destitute of the warm and 
comfortable clothing which we enjoy. Shall we, 
then, ask why this outrage upon humanity, this 
violation of the social and endearing ties of our 
nature, is permitted to exist? The cause is ava- 
rice! "Tis avarice that cherishes the love of ill- 
gotten booty, and impels the human pirate’ to 
cross the seas with murder and rapine; bear off 
the helpless and unprotected inhabitants, and to 
convey them to such places as offer a market for 
them. "Tis avarice that induces the unjust dealer 
in human flesh to speculate upon the lives and for- 
tunes of his fellow men. "Tis avarice that causes 
the cruel and extortionate planter to stand by his 
alinost naked and haif famished slave and inflict 
upon him those stripes which dispirit and render 
him unfit for the performance of the required la- 
bor. “Lis the deep rooted avarice, lurking in the 
human breast, and producing a desixe of this 
world’s goods, by whatsoever means they can be 
obtained, whether lust or otherwise, that causes 
and presents to view those heart rending scenes, 
And shall we next ask, who so brutal or so lost to 
all those virtuous and ennobling feelings of the 
mind, as to encourage and support such a system 
of cruclty and oppression? I fear that if we pro- 
perly examine our own conduct, we shall find 
there are but few of us that are clear; for if we 
consider why this labor is exacted from the slave, 
thus inhumanly held in bondage, we shall find it 
to be in order to produce articles for our use. Are 
not the sugar and coffee that we consume, and the 
cotton that we wear, principally produced by slave 
labor? Can we not perceive that, as long as we 
use these goods, we encourage the holder of the 
slave to continue him in bondage; in order that 





by his labor he may be enabled to supply our 
wants? And can we not perceive, on the other 
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hand, that if we discontinue the use of them, the 
demand wil] be lessened; that should the practice 
generally prevail, the slave holder would not be 
able to sell his ds; and consequently that the 
same feelings of avarice would induce him to 
manumit his slaves, to give them their liberty, 
and hire them as free men? This would indeed 
be a desirable result. 

Perhaps some of you will reply: That having 
80 long been accustomed to the use of these arti- 
cles, you cannot now do without them!—and I am 
happy to say that it is not necessary you should. 
Almost every article of convenience, and even 
many of the luxuries of life, can be obtained free 
from the pollution of slavery. You can (if you 
choose,) have the satisfaction of drinking your tea 
without the embittering thought, that a tear of 
anguish, or a drop of blood, extracted by the lash 
of a cruel tyrant from a fellow creature, is mixed 


with every spoonfull of sugar with which it is 
sweete ‘You can take measures that will ena- 
ble to look upon the apparel with-which your 


bodies are clothed, and mentally exclaim, that no 
unrighteous gain of oppression, accrued through 
them. You can then lay your hand upon your 
heart, and with feelings of gratitude and satisfac- 
tion, which would be envied you by the ungodly 
oppressor, declare that you are clear of the blood 
of your fellow men. Happy, yea thrice happy, 

ill be the day when this corrupt system—this 
stain upon the American character—this violation 
of the sacred rights of man, shal] be done away! 
The work of reformation is now progressing with 
rapid strides. We have friends among the white 
people, who are using vigorous exertions to con- 
summate it. Let us render them our utmost as- 
sistance, and in the course of a few years, we may 
experience the truth of the fundamental principle 
of the constitution of the United States, that “all 
men are born free and equal.” 





COLONIZATION SOCIETY-—TROUBLE IN THE 
WIGWAM. 

It would seem that some of the members of 
this Association have become toe liberal, of late, 
to suit the tastes of our philanthropic slavites. If 
common report speaks truly, an eruption has re- 
cently occurred, that will not speedily receive its 
quictus. We learn that a new board of mana- 
gers was chosen, at the last annual meeting; and 
it is said that some “abolitionists” have crept in 
among them. This has offended the slavites, 
sorely. Some of the agents, (particularly Gurley 
and Finley,) are also charged with being tvo 
friendly to the cause of emancipation. The new 
board of managers have been requested to resign, 
by what has been called a “forced vote.”—But this, 
it is stated, they have refused to do, as it is alleged 
that the “vote” was not fairly taken. 

What will be the result of these proceedings, 
time alone can determine. We learn, however, 
that three young colored men, whom the society 
were educating as physicians, and one that was 
learning the business of an apothecary, under its 
auspices, with the view of settlement in Liberia, 
have suspended their studies——Whether this sus- 
pension is to be merely temporary or not, we do 








not know. We also learn that the Secrctary has 
taken down the sign of the office, but have not 
been informed for what purpose. 

If it will not be considered as meddling with 
our neighbor’s concerns, we may again advert to 
this subject, when further information will war- 
rant it. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PERIODICALS, * 

It is exceedingly gratifying to perceive, that 
the number of periodicals, devoted (wholly or in 
part,) to the sacred cause of universal emancipa- 
tion, are multiplying in various parts of the Unit- 
ed States. The Press isthe mighty “lever” which 
shall be successfully employed in overturning that 
“mountain” of corruption, the system of slavery. 

Since the commencement of the “Genius of 
Universal Emancipation,” on the “Fourth of July,” 
in the year 1821, several others have been estab- 
lished, with the view of advocating the same cause. 
Some of them have failed; but among those, now 
in existence, may be enumerated the following.— 
They are set downin the order of their commence- 
ment. 

Genius of Universal Emancipation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Greensborough Patriot—Greensborough, N. C. 

Western Luminary—Lezington, Ky. 

Miscellaneous Repository — Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 

Friend—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Friend or Advocate of Truth—Do. Do. 

Genius of Temperance—New York city. 

Liberator— Boston, Mass. 

Abolitionist—Do. Do. 

Moral Daily Advertiser—New York city. 

Bethania Palladium—Bethania, Pa. 

It will be perceived, (from its title,) that one of 
the above is a daily publication. Of the others, 
six are weekly; one semi-monthly; and three 
monthly. Many of the newspapers of the day, 
likewise, frequently advert to the subject of slave- 
ry: and the number of editors who begin to see the 
evils of that system, are rapidly increasing. May 
they further increase—a thousand fold! 


WILBERFORCE SETTLEMENT, 

It is with pain we perceive that dissentions 
have taken place among the members of this set- 
tlement, which appear to assume a serious cast. 
We shall not pretend to take sides with either of 
the contending parties; but, having some know- 
ledge of the causes of these dissentions, we shall 
present the readers of this work with a statement 
relative thereto, in, perhaps, the next number. 

We deem it proper, however, to observe, that 





we believe the whole is attributable to the annul- 
ment of the agency of Israel Lewis. This took 
place a little more than ayearsince. It was then 
effected by almost the unanimous voice of the 
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settlers; and the Rev. James Sharpe, of the village 
of London, near the Wilberforce settlement, was 
duly appointed in his stead. ‘The latter is a gen- 
tleman of excellent standing in the community. 
The friends of the Wilberforce colony, general- 
ly, believe that the conduct of Lewis will not bear 
the test of scrutiny——Yet, we should be sorry to 
do him the slightest injury, by prejudging his 
case. We dismiss the subject, for the present. 





ROBERT DOUGLASS, JR. 

This young mun, the son of a very respectable 
colored gentleman, in Philadelphia, has, for seve- 
ral years, carried on the business of sign and or- 
namental painting. Tis establishment is located 
at the corner of Arch and Front streets. Few 
persons in our country, if any, have made greater 
proficiency in this line, than he has done for the 
time he has been engaged in the business. If 
some of our southern sham philanthropists, who 
insist on a transportation to Africa, to develop the 
faculties of genius in a colored man, will visit the 
“city of brotherly love’—where true merit is re- 
cognised, whatever may be the garb it wears— 
and examine his performances, they may profit 
by the information they can thus obtain. If they 
are unwilling to go in his “shop,” they can see a 
specimen of his workmanship on a tavern sign, 
with a portrait of Napoleon, opposite thereto; and 
in many other parts of the city they may, upon 
inquiry, see the evidence of his skill. 

He has latterly turned his attention to portrait 
painting, in addition to his otheremployment. In 
this, too, he has been eminently successful. We 
have seen several of his paintings, that would 
scarcely suffer in comparison with those of many 
who are considered among the first artists of our 
country. 

If genius and merit are deserving of reward, 
we trust we shall be held excused for asking the 
public attention to the performances of this wor- 
thy and skilful young artist. 





LIBERAL DONATION. 

We copy the following from the second number 
of the “ Abolitionist.” The gentleman named, has 
long been known for his liberality, and ardent de- 
votion to the cause of African Emancipation.— 
Had we a few more wealthy, public spirited men 
like him, to aid us, something might soon be done 
to the purpose. 

Joun Kenrick, Esq. of Newton, the veteran 
advocate of universal emancipation, has recently 
paid over to the New-England Anti-Slavery Socie- 
iy the sum of One Hunprep Do..ars, as a part of 

e fund about to be raised by the Society for the 
establishment of a Manual Labor School for the 
instruction of Colored Youth. This esteemed 
friend, a few months since, made a donation to the 


Society of One Hunprep anv Firry Do.ars, to 
promote its benevolent objects. 
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We have an interesting account of the will of 
Richard Humphreys, deceased, in “The Friend,” 
of Philadelphia. It was laid off for insertion in 
this number of the a. vu. £. but is necessarily post- 
poned to a future period. This gentleman. has, 
also, made a handsome bequest for the purpose of 
encouraging the education of colored persons. 





NEW ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

An anti-slavery association has lately been 
organised at Hudson, Ohio. The principal active 
members are understood to be among the profes- 
sors of the Western Reserve College. 





LECTURES ON WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 
To the politeness of a friend, in Philadelphia, 
we are indebted for three lectures, on this subject, 
recently delivered in Liverpool, England, by Geo. 
Thompson. ‘They are very interesting, and will 
be reviewed in this work. An article, embracing 
a portion of them, was prepared for the present 

number, but necessarily deferred to the next. 





LATEST ACCOUNTS FROM MEXICO, 

Several arrivals from the different Mexican 
ports, within a few weeks, have brought us the 
cheering news, that all intérnal commotion is at 
an end, and the constitutional government is in 
full operation. Santa Anna, (the Cincinnatus of 
the new world,) it appears, has again sheathed 
his sword, and retired to his farm. 

By the following statement, from the “New 
York Daily Advertiser,” it will be seen that the 
foreyoing conclusion is fully sustained.—This ac- 
count was received just as the paper was going to 
Press, 


“We have it now in our power to state, on the 
authority of private letters from the most respecta 
ble sources, written at Vera Cruz on the 26th of 
January, that the only remaining opponents to 
the new order of things have now quietly submit- 


ted. Generals Bravo and Alvarez, with their 


troops in the South, have recognized the govern- 
ment of Pedraza, and the South is all quiet. Santa 
Anna was to rctire immediately to his estate near 
Vera Cruz. Every thing promised tranquillity to 
the Republic.” 


FREE LABOUR DRY GOODS STORE. 


Lyp1a Waite, No. 42 North Fourth Street, 
fourth door below Arch Street, Philadelphia, con- 
tinues to give her attention to the sale of such 
goods, only, as are exempt from slave labor. 

She has a supply of domestic fabrics, recently 
manufactured from Cotton, cultivated by remune- 
rated labor ;—viz. bleached, unbleached, and color- 
ed Muslins, Canton Flannel, Table Diaper, Apron 
and FurnitureCheck, Plaid, Bed Ticking, Hosiery, 
Knitting Cotton, Cords, Wadding, Lape, &c. &c. 
which she has the satisfaction to offer at lower 
ices than has heretofore been ticable. 

Also, India Book, Mull, and Nansook Muslins, 
Bengals, Seersuckers, Flannels, Worsteds, Irish 
Linens, &c. &c. with a variety of other articles. 
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, ernment with yourselves,—that they are immor- 
Ladies Repository. tal beings like yourselves, with all the fine and 
Philanthropic and Literary, 





PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 


SERS OTS 
“Wuat Goop can WE po?” 


Try. You certainly will never benefit the cause 
of Emancipation by doing nothing; and the result 
of an experiment at exertion would, we are confi- 
dent, give a satisfactory answer to the question. 
Are you mothers, wives, sisters? In all of these 
stations you must be conscious of possessing some 
influence over the minds of others. ‘This influence 
extends, too, in some measure to your more dis- 
tant relations, your friends and acquaintances, 
and through them to a still wider circle of society. 
You must not expect to work miracles, in raising 
up helpers to the cause of the Slave, but steady 
perseverence will do much, and even though you 
should seem to effect scarcely any thing, your 
efforts will be rewarded by the consciousness of 
at least having done your duty—of having done 
what you could towards rescuing thousands of 
miserable fellow creatures from the grasp of ty- 
ranny. If there is a female Anti-Slavery Associ- 
ation within your reach, join it; if there is not, 
endeavour to get one established in your neighbor- 
hood as soon as possible. No matter if there are 
not more than half a dozen members, at the com- 
mencement—if persevered in it will increase and 
do good. Renounce the use of slave wrought 
articles. Act individually as if the whole decision 
of the fate of the slaves rested on your exertions 
and your self-denial, and in six months you will 
have no need to repeat the question, what good 
can we do? 

















WANTED, 

A number of Female Anti-Slavery Associations, 
in all parts of the Union. Any female who is de- 
sirous that the sum of human misery and iniquity 
may be lessened, has it in her power to promote 
that desirable object, at a very small expense of 
time, exertion, and talents, by engaging in the 
cause of the Abolition of Slavery. Should any 
one doubt the magnitude of the claims of their 
enslaved fellow creatures on their benevolence, or 
their own ability of serving them, we entreat their 
attention to the few following paragraphs. 

Is it right—is it in accordance with the law of 
God, that human beings should be bought and 
sold, scourged and manacled, robbed of the re- 
ward of their labours, and crushed beneath a 
weight of ignorance from which they are allowed 
no means of escaping? The two millions of slaves 
in the United States are exactly in this situation. 
One million of these are females. Contrast their 
situation with your own—remember that they 





dwell in the same land and under the same gov- 


keen sympathies of a human nature thronging 
round their bosoms—and then say if there is any 
misery on the wide earth, that more needs female 
interference and female exertion, or that has a 
stronger claim on your benevolence? 

Can you aid those unhappy beings?—Can you 
doubt it? Will the influence, the example, the 
pleadings, that in all other cases are universally 
acknowledged to be so powerful, here alone fail of 
their effect ? 

Further; Slavery is not self-supported. It is 
not the mere love of sin and injustice, that induces 
christian hands to clench, with so firm and unholy 
a grasp, the “inalienable rights” of their fellow 
creatures. The lure is self-interest—gold—the 
profit arising from the sale of their extorted pro- 
duce. Can they who offer then the bait, by purcha- 
sing that produce, be innocent of their offence? 





Serr Distrust. 

Were we to judge of the general opinion people 
entertain of themselves, by their own idea of their 
capability of advancing the enfranchisement of 
the slaves, we might suppose we lived in a world 
where self conceit was totally out of fashion. We 
seldom meet with an individual of our own sex 
who does not, when the subject is mentioned, ex- 
press a sympathetic feeling for the slaves, and a 
wish for their emancipation; while at the same 
time the greater portion seemingly rest perfectly 
satisfied on the credit of these feelings, and shelter 
themselves against all arguments to active exer- 
tion, behind the plea of their alleged insignifican- 
cy. That one false sentiment, ‘I can do no good,’ 
does, we doubt not, more injury to the cause of 
emancipation, and tends more to secure the fetters 
of the slave, than all the arguments and open op- 
position of those who find their interest in support- 
ing the oppression of their fellow creatures. 





Lapres’ Anti-Stavery Socrery 1n Encianp. 

We give, below, some extracts from the Seventh 
Report of the “ Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Society, 
for Birmingham,” &c. Its great length forbids 
the insertion of the whole. We are pleased to ob- 
serve that Hannah Williams, of Philadelphia, is 
one of the appointed Correspondents of the Socie- 
ty. We have not room for further remarks at 
present. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT. 

The present year has opened upon us with 
tidings from Jamaica of the rebellion of Slaves! 
and what two words can more naturally be placed 
in conjunction than “slaves” and “rebellion!”— 
The slave (so called) vindicates his right to his 
own body. “Rebel, it is mine,” says the white 
man, and the title is traced up to an act of the 
foulest piracy;* to an act, now punishable by the 








* See the Examiner. 
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laws of Great Britain with an ignominious death. 
The enslaved Negroes are said to have broken 
out into rebellion, under a mistaken notion that 
the liberty which they believed was granted by 
the King to them all, and not to those only who 
were held to be the property of the Crown, was 
illegally withheld from them by their masters. 
And yet the destruction of the King’s subjects, 
supposed to be so deluded, is described in the Co- 
lonial Papers with a savage satisfaction, which 
few on this side the Atlantic can note without a 
thrill of horror. Mr. Macdonald, the magistrate 
of Trelawney, writing at this time from Jamaica, 
says, that his advice was to take as few prisoners 
as possible; obviously meaning, that no quarter 
should be given; and yet this very gentleman ad- 
mits, that the insurgent Negroes have had provo- 
cation for their violence; for he alludes to certain 
individuals, against whom vengeance had been 
particularly directed, and couples it with an ob- 
servation, that the insurrection would have been 
avoided by kindness, such as was shown to the 
Negroes on the estates under his charge. Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, commander in chief, requires 
instant examples of “the infamous wretches.” 
And “ British Officers, Soldiers, and Seamen, who 
would not hesitate a moment to take the life of 
any man who should attempt to reduce them to 
Slavery, or to treat their sisters, daughters, wives, 
and mothers, with indignity, are employed in the 
horrible task of putting not men only, but women 
to death!” What more cruel results could have 
happened from the immediate emancipation of the 
enslaved negroes? Yet we fear that many are 
still bewildered by timid and imaginary doubts 
and fears, and are continually closing their eyes 
to the real difficulties of the case. In viewing the 
Negro, as he stands chained and fettered before 
them, the only question arising in their mind is, 
whether he be “fit” for emancipation, or not; and 
speedily deciding in the negative, they then pro- 
pose, as their best recipe for making him “fit” for 
it, to keep him an indefinite length of time in the 
demoralizing bondage of British slavery. During 
the term of his pupilage, it is considered that the 
fittest persons to be entrusted with the care of him, 
are the Slaveholder, and his Attorney, Manager, 
and Driver. From them he is to learn the laws 
of God, and especially the “ new commandment” 
of Christ, “that we should love one another.” May 
this “ new commandment” of the Lord Jesus con- 
strain us still to use every proper exertion to ob- 
tain a bloodless triumph over this most cruel and 
sanguinary of all despotisms. 
After the frightful scenes of devastation and of 
slaughter which have recently occurred in Ja- 
maica, will any one be found still bold enough to 
plead for the slew and gradual relinquishment 
of sin? in other words, for continued rebellion 
agaist God, and continued wrong toman? We 
earnestly desire, that the Slaveholder may learn, 
even in this his eleventh hour, from the events 
now passing around him, that his interests here 
are best promoted by his “letting the oppressed 
go free.” 
We rejoice to state, that since our last meet- 
ing, an excellent young woman has been ransom- 
ed from Slavery,* and some preliminary measures 





* The deed of Manumission was read to the An- 
nual Meeting, and we had the pleasure of learning 
that fourteen Slaves had been ransomed by a fund 


raised by Mr. and Mrs. * * * * to which this Society 
has now added 10/. to aid in continuing their benevo- 


have been taken to rescue several more. Their 
names and residences may be learnt by those in- 
terested in their welfare, from the Treasurer or 
Secretary of this Society. For many reasons they 
cannot be mentioned in this Report; neither the 
names of the kind friends in the Colonies, who are 
so good as to aid us in this work of mercy, and 
whose labours and assistance have given us the 
greatest satisfaction. Some of these interesting 
and virtuous young women have. been delivered 
from situations of dangerous temptation. A young 
enslaved woman was to be ransomed, together 
with her infant, (whom she would then be able 
to press, not as a slave, but as free, to her bosom.) 
It is intended to employ her as a teacher, where 
probably she will have thirty or forty young chil- 
drew under her care; and there is no doubt, from 
her ability and piety, that she will be a credit to 
those who engage her services. 

A long and interesting correspondence has 
been published “om various parts of England, 
which shews that a great interest can be taken in 
this cause. Where the Agents have pleaded for 
the oppressed, some use their utmost exertions 
that no one connected with, or influenced by, 
Slaveholders, should be Members of Parliament. 
Some form Societies and disperse information in 
their own localities; whilst others forward assist- 
ance to the Parent Society in London, whose ex- 
ertions have been much impeded for want of funds; 
some try to ransom an innocent fellow creature 
from Slavery; and others pledge themselves no 
longer to pay what has been well called “a poll 
tax to oppression,”* and believe that the peaceable 
liberation of the Negroes may be effected by in- 
creased abstinence from Slave-cultivated Sugar. 
Since we first endeavoured to draw attention to 
the fact, that the consumers of West India Sugar 
are the real supporters of West India Slavery, 
many who aided us greatly have been called from 
suffering below, to triumph above. To one of these, 
who, in the past year, has entered into her rest, 
may be applied, as singularly and strictly appro- 
priate, the words in which Sir James Mackintosh 
bears testimony to the worth of the female charac- 
ter, when exerting its energies in the cause of the 
abolition of Slavery; he says,—*“ he had more than 
once congratulated the friends of this cause, on 
the exertions made by females to advance its suc- 
cess. In several parts of England he had witness- 
ed their zeal, and he had uniformly observed, that 
in proportion as they possessed the retiring vir- 
tues of delicacy and modesty, those chief orna- 
ments of woman, in that proportion had they come 
forward to defend the still higher objects of hu- 
manity and justice.” And never perhaps by any 
pen, certainly never by the pen of any female, 
were those objects ever more strongly, more clear- 
ly, and more righteously defended, than by the 
writer of the “Letters on the Prompt Extinction 
of British Slavery.”’t 


The following statement, relative to the philan- 
thropic efforts of Hannah Kilham, is inserted in 





*See the Wesminster Review, No. 28, which con- 
tains most spirited comments on the supporters of 
British Slavery: the wit of these remarks can only 
be equalled by their justice. 

t Printed by Hatchard. Supposed for some time 
to have been written by the talented Robert Hall, 
who never saw the publication till after it was out 
of the press. 

{ We much regret that the name of this lady is not 
mentioned. Can it, possibly. be the celebrated, the 








lent exertions. 








philanthropic Elizabeth Heyrich?—é. v. £.} 
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an appendix to the above Report. This excellent 
lady died last summer, on her voyage from Libe- 
ria to Sierra Leone. To make room for this notice, 
we omit an article, relating to her decease, from 
the Liberia Herald. Long will the Africans have 
cause to mourn the loss of one so heartily devoted 
to their cause. 


At a committee of the London Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, held the 21st of November, 1831, 
it was resolved to send to each of the lady’s asso- 
ciations a copy of the following statement, trusting 
that the claim will be deemed by them legitimate 
and desirable as a collateral one, and that an ap- 
peal for a few pounds annually may be met with- 
out weakening their interest in the primary object 
of anti-slavery associations. 

For some years past, Hannah Kilham has as- 
siduously directed her attention to the importance 
of attempting to instruct the aatives of Africa, 
through the medium of their own languages; and 
for this purpose she has successfully prepared vo- 
cabularies, and in some instances, elementary 
books in various dialects spoken on the western 
coast, chiefly comprising those nations who are 
the victims of the slave trade. 

This devoted Christian philanthropist is now in 
Sierra Leone, paying her third visit to that colo- 
ny, having le gland in the autumn of 1830. 

this, as in her former visits, her attention has 
been peculiarly directed to promoting education, 
and applying the lessons she had prepared. Soon 
after her arrival at Sierra Leone, the way opened 
in a manner she had not previously anticipated, for 
her settling down in one of the liberated African 
villages, called Charlotte, and taking charge of 
about twenty-two girls, chiefly such as had been 
rescued from slave ships, speaking one or two dif- 
ferent languages; but on the arrival at Free ‘Town 
of another captured slave ship, which contained a 
number of children, she was induced to apply to 
the governor for an addition, and eventually in- 
creased her charge by upwards of seventy girls. 
The government provide a dwelling, and also the 
food and clothing of these children, and pay for a 
part of the superintendence; and by funds placed 
at Hannah Kilham’s disposal, by some benevolent 
friends, the other charges, including the salary of 
a Matron, are at present defrayed. 

The enlarged establishment had existed six 
months, when the last accounts were received, the 
whole family had been brought into order, they 
were receiving instruction in their own language, 
and already exhibiting the effect of that care which 
it is so earnestly the wish of Hannah Kilham to 
bestow. It is Hannah Kilham’s intention, should 
life and health be spared, to remain at Sierra 
Leone till the approch ofthe rainy season, in 1832; 
and it is her anxious desire, that, in order to give 
her arrangements a fair trial, she should have it 
in her power to engage suitable superintendence 
for the school on her withdrawing from it. The 
expense of such superintendence, together with 
some other incidental charges, not defrayed by 
government, it is calculated would amount to from 
£80 to £100 per annum. To meet this expense, 
the present statement is addressed to lady’s asso- 
ciations, soliciting them to give a small annual 
quota each, for the term of three years, if required; 
the first payment of which to be made on or be- 
fore the Ist of the 4th month, (April) next. 

An establishment on a plan likely to prove so 
peculiarly useful, it is hoped will meet with the 





tions. 

Any contributions may be forwarded either to 
Exizaseta Dupiey, Peckham, or Racnex Stacey, 
Tottenham. 


aneeeniniemmmmememmmemniniion 
| fone support of the lady’s anti-slavery associa- 





We learn that a meeting of Ladies was held at 
Philadelphia, on the 23rd inst. at which resolutions 
were adopted to memorialize the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, against the passage of a bill, now 
before that body, to prohibit the migration of free 
coloured persons, from the slave-holding states. 
We can scarcely credit the supposition that the 
Legislature of that enlightened commonwealth 
can be induced to enact a law which would be so 
cruel and unjust in its operations; yet it would 
be well for the public sentiment to be expressed, 
in every section of it, relative to this subject. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE SsOLD. 


I'll to the dance! what boots it thus, 
To brood o’er ills I cannot quell? 
Amid the revel shout of mirth, 
My bitter laugh shall mingle well. 


I've toiled beside my mates to-day, 
To-night we’ll join in seeming glee, 
But when we part with morning’s light, 
For aye that parting glance will be. 


I will not go! this fire within, 

Would choke me with its smothered flames! 
How could I tell the dear ones there, 

Of that detested tyrant’s claims? 


I could endure the fetter’s weight, 

That I have borne with them so long, 
But not to wear a stranger’s chain, 

And crouch beneath a stranger’s thong. 


Yet this must be my morrow’s fate! 
To part from all that gave my doom, 
Dark as it was and desolate, 
A ray of light amidst its gloom. 


To bear the scourge, to wear the chain, 
To toil with wearied heart and limb, 

’Till death should end my lengthened pain, 
Or worn old age my senses dim;— 


This I have borne, and looked to bear, 
All bitter as such lot may be; 

But drearier still my life must wear, 
Beneath a stranger’s tyranny. 


Alas! ’twould be a happier lot, 
If ere to-morrow’s doom shall come, 
My woes and wrongs were all forgot, 
Amid the darkness of the tomb! 
GERTRUDE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 


Religion is at all times, and in all seasons, con- 
solatory, but peculiarly so when we are afflicted. 
It imparts heavenly peace and comfort to the dy- 
ing christian; it enables him to bid a final fare- 
well to his weeping wife and children, not only 
with composure, but with “joy unspeakable;” and, 
“full of glory,” he commits them with confidence 
to him, who will not lie—who has said, leave thy 








fatherless children, I will preserve them alive, and 
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dow, when death has deprived her of him who 
was her earthly all—on whom she leaned with 
the deep trust and tenderness of woman, with 
whom she took sweet counsel, and accompanied 
to the house of God—yes, when she follows, in the 
sable garments of woe, his cold remains to the 
silent home of all, the benignant rays of Religion 
shed light upon her night of sorrow. She hears 
the voice of her Redcemer, in accents ineffably 
sweet, calling upon her: “ Dry up thy falling tears, 
poor mourner; thy Maker is now thy husband; 
the Lord of hosts is his name;” and she returns 
from the grave of her departed friend, tranquil, 
satisfied that her heavenly husband is able and 
willing to protect her, and though she may not 
have one friend on earth, she can look up in hea- 
ven to a friend whom misfortune cannot alter; 
“who sticketh closer than a brother.” 

But there is a portion of our sex, from whom 
these precious vig er these glorious consola- 
tions, are withheld. The poor slave is not permit- 
ted to attend the dying couch of her husband, to 
perform for him the many nameless offices of af- 
fection, to direct his faintmg spirit to the sinner’s 
friend. Alas! alas! for my country’s guilt—alas! 
for the guilt of Christians, living in a land of Bi- 
bles—she is unacquainted with ) be Maker; and if 
she thinks at all of a future state, blindly imagines 
that the spirit of her husband will await her ar- 
rival on the shores of her native land. We who 
can by faith look to Heaven as a place of reunion 
with our departed friends; we who are favoured 
to know that there is a reality in religion; we 
who have seen its holy influence, subduing the 
lion-like nature of man, and leaving in its stead 
the meekness of the dove, should bear on our hearts 
the sorrows, the ignorance, the degradation of our 
captive sisters; we should make them the subject 
of our daily conversations, our daily prayers. It 
is my privilege (yea, I count it a great privilege) 
sometimes to visit an aged female, who lives in a 
miserable old garret, the air at this inclement sea- 
son pouring through many a crevice. She is lame, 
and altogether dependent on charity for her daily 
bread. Notwithstanding all this, she is contented 
and happy. Religion is her support. The holy 
scriptures are as meat and drink to her. With 
pleasure and astonishment I have listened to her 
while reciting hymns, with a beauty and propriety 
of intonation that would have done credit to a 
scholar. Her life is, indeed, a life of praise. I 
was sitting by her one day, when a friend sent 
her some provisions. She clasped her hands to- 
gether, raised her eyes to heaven, and said: “Oh 
Lord! Oh Lord! help me to praise thee, help me 
to praise thee for all thy goodness to me a poor 
miserable creature.” Then, turning to me, she 
said, “when I look around and sce how one kind 
friend after another comes in to see me and read 
to me, I am lost in astonishment; but, (speaking 
quickly and laying her hand on my arm) it is the 
power of God, my child, it is the power of God— 
Oh, fear him, love him, praise him.” I would ra- 
ther be that woman, in her deep poverty, than an 
eastern princess. 

I have frequently wished, when sitting by her 
side, that I might take some lady who leans to 
African Colonization by the hand and lead her to 
the humble door of that old garret. I would say: 
Look, Lady, at that poor woman, bowed with a 
weight of years and infirmities—a pensioner on the 
world’s charity—the tenant of a wretched garret; 
yet it is her home, and therefore it is dear to her; 
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youth, health, and 
fortune, in Liberia, she would not make the ex- 
change. Oh then, when our enemies would fain 
persuade thee that we have no love of country— 
no attachment to our home—and ask thy aid to 
drive us hence, may fancy bring before thee this 
scene; and may the voice of old. Mary, in mourn- 
ful accents, speak in thy ear, saying: “Put not 
thy hand I pray thee to this unrighteous work;” 
so shall the blessings of the poor and the oppress- 
ed rest on thee and thine forever. 


Philada. Feb. 1833. SOPHANISBA. 
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SLAVERY. 
“Eternal Nature! when thy giant hand 
Had heaved the floods, and fixed the trembling land, 
When life sprung startling at thy plastic 
Endless her forms, and Man the lord of all; 
Say, was that lordly form inspired by thee, 
To wear eternal chains and bend the knee? 
Was man ordained the slave of man to toil, 
Yoked with the brutes, and fettered to the soil; 
Weighed in a tyrant’s balance with his gold? 
No!—Nature stamped us in a heavenly mould; 
She bade no wretch his thankless labor urge, 
Nor, trembling, take the pittance and the scourge; 
No homeless iesa, on the stormy deep, 
To call upon his country’s name, and weep.” 
ae Campbell. 

Strange! that the human heart should ever be- 
come so depraved, the human intellect so darken- 
ed, as to hold a fellow man unrelentingly in the 
most cruel bondage, and submit to the disgrace of 
pleading aught in its excuse! Amidst the flood of 
light radiating from the christian gospel, and even 
at the moment they affect to exult in the influence 
of its purifying beams, men fearlessly oppress 
those who have been created equal with them- 
selves, and boldly seek to justify the wrong, with 
arguments that might disgrace the rudest savage. 
How will future ages look with amazement and 
indignation on American injustice! will not its 
authors themselves, amidst the eternity of another 
existence, look back with grief and shame. 
their own conduct? will the sophistry that now 
falls so smoothly on their ears, serve them to warp, 
to suit their own purposes, the immutable princi- 
ples of justice? If it will not, let them turn now, 
while there is yet time for repentance, and break 
the fetters from the limbs of their brethren. cora. 
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GLOOM. 

Do you feel sorrowful? I sometimes do, 
When busy thought tells me the sufferings 
Of some in our south land. Their brows are not 
So fair as thine, by much, but yet they are 
Our sisters, for the mighty God hath given 
To them the boon of an immortal soul. 
Yet are they made through life’s long years to toil, 
Scourge-driven like the brute; and with the fine, 
And delicate pulses of a human heart, 
Stirring to anguish in their bosoms, sold! 
Aye like the meanest household chattel sold! 
Vended from hand to hand, while with each wrench 
Their torn hearts bleed at every throbbing pore. 
Alas! how can I but feel sorrowful 
To think upon their woes? ELA. 

Better to wear the coarsest garb, and eat of the 
simplest fare, than to partake the fruits of Sla- 
very. 
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